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and left no word. The diary which was kept for
many years by his American secretary, Mr. Pethick,
was reported to have been stolen from his deathbed
and has never been produced; the voluminous
correspondence and records preserved by Sir Robert
Hart at Peking and by Li's most trusted adviser,
Herr Detring, at Tientsin were completely destroyed
during the Boxer disturbances; so that much of
LFs secret diplomacy in foreign affairs from 1870
to 1900 must remain matter for speculation because
of the conflicting nature of the surviving evidence.
That which remains the most valuable of all contem-
porary records, the work of the late Mr. Alexander
Michie, covers only a comparatively brief period;
also it suffers somewhat from the fact that its author's
personal relations with Li and his enthusiastic
admiration for the great Viceroy have conduced
to a certain lack of balance and perspective in the
otherwise admirable picture which he presents of
him in " The Englishman in China."

One other source remains from which light may
eventually be thrown upon the character and life-
work of this maker of the nineteenth century
in China, namely, his own voluminous writings.
Throughout his career Li was undoubtedly an inde-
fatigable compiler of memorials and commentator
o$i Current events, but the results, so far as existing
knowledge of them goes, are not of a nature to add
lAuch to our stock of accurate information, either
regarding their author or the part which he played
as the chief instigator and exponent of China's
foreign policy. The work published in 1913, entitled
" Memoirs of the Viceroy Li Hung-chang," with an
introduction by the Hon. John W. Foster